The Imagists and their Bequest
the repeated Y in 'hyacinth-violet*, Violets', 'whiter', 'white',
give the lightness of the flowers themselves, while the 'in-rush
of... surf carries the sibilance of foamy waters. In the begin-
ning H.D. seldom employed rhyme, and she is not always
successful with it now, although she retains a mastery of
assonance. It is where she does not follow the imagist rules
strictly, either because of an obstrusive rhyme, or because of
the use of a conventional stanzaic form, or because of the un-
due lengthening of a poem by embroidery on a simple theme,
that the results are questionable.
In her cadences, no less than in her clear-cut pictures, she
finely illustrates imagist theory. When the vers libre contro-
versy was at its height, T. S. Eliot observed that 'the ghost of
some simple metre should lurk behind the arras in even the
"freest" verse, to advance menacingly as we doze, and with-
draw as we rouse'. Eliot is a poet who welcomes ghosts, and
who knows both how to entertain and how, courteously, to
dismiss them. The imagists, however, hostile to such visita-
tions, denied that there was a skeleton in the family closet.
H.D., one of the few members of the group who has allowed
her work to speak for itself, produced poetry that justified
their denial. Her rhythms are almost the rhythms of speech,
but speech when it is most passionate, at once charged with
and restrained by the emotion that weights it Her lines are
short and heavy with emphasis, the tension of them heightened
by the skilful use of spondees. Her poems are seldom metrical,
but for all their irregularity, the recurrence of certain phrases,
the parallelism of others, give the effect of symmetry. An in-
stance in this passage from Orion Dead, spoken by Artemis,
savage with grief:
Arise,
lest I bend an ash-tree